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and his explorations in Sikkim and climbs, even up to 21,000 feet,
nearly forty years ago, among the Himalayas, paved the way for
the subsequent Everest expeditions. He lived with my aunt, in
sublirrTe happiness with four children, to be a pensioner of the
East India Company for nearly forty years after his retirement,
and his coffin, at his funeral in 1929, carried the Union Jack, his
sword, the medal of the Burmah Campaign, and his old campaign-
ing topi.

A family so large, with eleven uncles and aunts on one side,
and eight on the other, seldom meets together. It is only at the
funeral of a veteran, in my own family well past seventy and
usually over eighty years of age, that there is any renewal of
acquaintance, and that flood-rush of affection occurs, reviving
the play-days of youth. But amid the tears of elders and the
curiosity of cousins, the graveside is no place for the renewal of
friendship. And so we part again on our various ways ; and
that is so in the life of every one of the older Victorian families.

But my own experience has been distinctive and unique, for
the fact of my first cousin having been the Lord Mayor of London,
has brought together to do him honour, and to partake of his
most generous hospitality on several occasions during his year
of office, all the descendants of Alfred James Watcrlow, and in
the happiest of circumstances.

And my mother, well over eighty, the doyen of the family, as
sprightly and vivacious as are her nephews aud nieces, grown
portly, bald or white-haired, most of them distinguished in their
professions and activities, has always been present. Certainly
all of us are active and many of the cousins around sixty years
of age, like the Lord Mayor himself, with a third and younger
generation, carrying forward the tradition, bloodstock and
characteristics which produced, from a Huguenot family, one
of the largest business enterprises in the world.

We lived in the earlier days in a double-fronted bascmcntcd
house with stone steps leading up to its rather pretentious porch,
in Lambolle Road. The house faced the road leading from
Strathray to it. From the windows on the fourth story, we
used privily to watch on Christmas mornings for the arrival of
the red-whiskered butler with the iced Christmas cake in tissue
paper and laden with parcels.

The memory of this house has largely faded from my mind,
but some incidents are quite clear. My nanny used to spread
bitter aloes on my fingers to prevent my sucking them. In a